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detail, continue to be dominated by the war. Parliamentary business
is no exception. I must warn the House and the country against any
indulgence in the feeling that the war will soon be over. It may be;
but do not indulge that feeling, and think that we should now all be
turning our thoughts to the new phase in world history which will
open at the close of this war. The truth is that no one knows when the
German war will be finished, and still less how long the interval will
be between the defeat of the Germans and the defeat of die Japanese.
I took occasion, some months ago, to damp down premature hopes by
speaking of the German war running into January and February. I
could see disappointment in several quarters as I looked around the
House, and I followed this up quickly by indicating the late Spring
or the early Summer as periods which we must take into account as
possibilities. My present inclination is not at all to mitigate these
forecasts, or guesses. " Guesses " is the right word, for they can be
little more. Indeed, if I were to make any change in the duration of the
unfolding of events it would be to leave'out the word " early " before
the word " summer."

The vast battle which is in progress in the West has yielded to us
important gains. The enemy has everywhere been thrust back. The
captures of Met?, and Strasbourg are glorious and massive achievements.
The brilliant fighting and manoeuvring of the French Army near the
Swiss Frontier and their piercing of the Belfort Gap and their advance
on a broad front to the Rhine is not only a military episode of high
importance, but it shows, what many of us have never doubted, that
the French Army will rise again and be a great factor in the life of
France and of Europe, and that the French soldier, properly equipped
atid well led, is unsurpassed among the nations.

I had the opportunity of visiting this Army, and one had hoped to
be there at the moment when its attack was delivered upon the Belfort
Gap, but in the night twelve inches of snow fell and everything had to
be put off for three days. Nevertheless, I had the opportunity of
seeing a very large number of the troops who were going to be engaged,
if not in the first stage, in the second stage of this battle. For an
hour or more they marched past in a swirling snowstorm, and as the
light faded I had a good look, at close quarters, at their faces. These
are all young men from 18 to 22, average 20. What a fine thing to be a
Frenchman, 20 years of age, well-armed, well-equipped, and with your
native land to avenge and save ! The light in these men's eyes and
their alert bearing give one the greatest confidence that our nearest
neighbour and long friend in war and in diese great struggles of our
lifetime will rise in power and force from the ruins, the miseries, and the
disgraces of the past, and will present us once more with a France to be
numbered among the Great Powers of the world.